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mattresses in the beds of the hotels ; those who could escaped by train from such places as Liege, where the stations had not yet been blown up. There was not room for all; many climbed on to the roofs of the carriages, and some were decapitated passing through the tunnels. Any way was good enough to escape the fury of the soldiers.
Meanwhile the Belgians rejoiced!   They were free at last.   One of them offered to show us his house, in which the Huns had spent one night before the evacuation.   It was one of a row of houses each like the other in a small side street.   The door knocker and handle were gone, I noticed, but he pushed open the door and we entered.   In front was a little staircase littered with straw like a cowshed.   At the top of the stairs was the coat and umbrella stand broken to fragments.   We  passed into  the  drawing-room, also  carpeted  with  straw.   Every  chair  and  sofa was slashed and the contents bulging from the holes. The notes of the piano had been crammed with bread to prevent them playing, and the music lay around in torn fragments.   All the portraits on the walls had had the eyes gouged out and landscapes were slashed right across.   We went upstairs to his wife's bedroom.   The mattresses gaped from deep incisions, the looking-glass had been smashed with a hammer, and the doors of the wardrobe had been lifted from their hinges.   But the worst sight met our eyes in the dining-room.   We stood for a moment contemplating a scene of wreckage and filth such as defies description.   The gentle Germans had slept in this room, and before going had left their marks all round the dado.   The smell was so offensive that I moved across to open the window, but my guide seized me294                   ' INDISCRETIONS'
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